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of course to the manufacturing districts) the course of removals under
the settlement laws was * generally from cities or market towns to rural
parishes, most of the poor people so removed are sent from places where
they might be employed to ... places which they left for want of em-
ployment or maintenance*.122 Although there were endless cases of
hardship and cruelty in removals, perhaps the tendency to remove
those who had become permanently dependent on poor relief from
London to the country had something to be said for it, though in many
cases the poorhouse of a country parish was a far more insanitary and
wretched place than the London workhouse.123
Playfair in his annotated edition (1805) of the Wealth of Nations,
commenting on the remark that 'there is scarce a poor man in England
of forty years of age... who has not in some part of his life felt himself
most cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived law of settlement*, says,
one of the effects is the forced peopling of large towns, where, though a
settlement may not be easily obtained, labouring people are allowed to reside
till they become burthensome, which is not, as it ought to be, the case in every
part of the country.
When (after 1815) the effects of the change in poor law policy of 1795-6
were fully felt, this state of things was to some extent reversed. Villagers
were afraid of losing their settlement if they moved, they preferred the
certainty of maintenance to the uncertainty of work, migration to the
towns was hindered and between 1811 and 1831 there was a great in-
crease in the agricultural population just at the time when agricniltural
employment was decreasing. On the other hand the Irish poured into
London and other industrial towns.
The vagrancy laws encouraged a perpetual travelling and their effect
was probably rather to bring people to London than to remove them
from it. In theory they were separate from the poor laws, or rather they
were the penal side of the poor laws, but in practice the two branches
were inextricably mixed. Under the poor kws, a poor person had to be
removed to his place of settlement under a removal order signed by
two justices, and was supposed to be delivered to die parish officers
there by an overseer of the removing parish which bore the cost, oftea
very considerable. It was therefore a constant practice when die settle-
ment was a distant one to remove by means of a vagrant pass. By this in